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MORAL TALES. When Doctor Brom came near the audiencecham-| Astonished by the conduct of the villagers, Brom 
ber he saw a crowd assembled around the dcor, and) stood gazing around, unable to form any conjecture 

. a . ser anxious to discharge his duty, as he feared some’ of the cause, until the voice of the parson came upon 
BROM VON HEIGHDERDONK, dangerous disorder had attacked the person for whom) his ear like the loud notes of a distant bass viol, and 
THE HARTFORD PHYSICIAN. (he was sent, he redoubled his pace and passed for-| he immediately solved the riddle to his satisfaction ; 


ward at the moderate rate of ten knots an hour. | for he thought that the person tor whom he was 

It so happened that Obadiah Obvious saw the ap-}c alled was delirious, and had caused the inhabitants 
CHAPTER THE LAST. proach of the impetuous doctor, whose countenance,| to thus seclude themselves in their habitations. 

4 Gentle friends — impressed with the importance of his profession and | Determined to show the timorous natives that he 

** Let's kill him boldly, his Gaccanvs anziety, displayed no very lively sot was not to be dismayed by the lunacy of a parson 

“ Let's carve him as a dish fit for the gods, ture of friendship, and hurried into the room in great) and willing, not to say desirous, to display his cou- 

‘Net hew him es @ carcase &t for hounds: disorder, to give notice of the portentous appear-| rage, he mounted to the window and was about tc 

« And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, ance of their necromantic enemy. } enter, when the reverend doctor made his appear 

« Stir up their servants to an act of rage, When he had explained the reason for his abrupt) ance and entreated him to go elsewhere, for there 

“ And after seem to chide them.” j entrance, all was confusion. Not more terrific was; was no one but himself there. This did not at al) 

SurFicieNT testimony being received to convict the infinite chaos which reigned at the time when | dissuade Brom trom entering, but rather convinced 

the most innocent person, the witnesses were dis- j the infernal hosts commenced war against the celes-| him that the parson was actually msane; he was 

missed, the doors closed, and the council commenc- jtial powers. Head came in resounding contact with! about entering the window, but parson Moneypenny 

ed a recapitulation of the principal points in the bead, and the loud report which some of them gave, | finding that entreaties would avail but little, up- 

several affidavits, and it was concluded, without a fully evinced that they were not overloaded with! reared his cane, and swore with a solemn oath, 

| contents. Body rudely saluted body, and full many} which would have acne bonour to the captain of a 


dissenting voice, that some measures must be spee- 
man of war, that if he attempted to enter he would 


dily taken to secure the person of the Dutch phy- | * learned pericranium, well filled with knowledge, | 
sician. ' losing its equilibrium, came thundering to the floor.) thresh his brains out 


What those measures should be was yet to be as- ! All were fearful of the approach of the furious! Now, the doctor of physic was a man of great re- 
certained. Some of the wembers proposed that the wizard, and each, in his haste to escape, was re-|/ solution, and withal, considerable muscle, and little 
militia should be ordered out and surround the medi- gardless of the mischief he caused. Innumerable | dreading the declaration of an imsane person, he 
cal emporium, and thus they certainly could pre- hats and wigs strewed the floor, and away bounced | persisted in entering the window, when the hand 
vent his escape; but others silenced the proposers the uncovered pates of the Hartford philosophers out) of the parson followed the menace with a blow, and 

of the windows and back-doors. The terror be-| down thundered thegigantic form of the redoubt- 
_ came universa!; dogs barked, women screamed,| able Von Heighderdonk. 
month hares. | boys shouted, lawgivers bawled—but Brom pro-) OQ barbarously horrible! oh villainously unmerci- 

One sage member advised them not to incur the ceeded. ful! Weep, ob ye streams of the mountains! and 
danger which would attend the attempt to surprise When the doctor arrived at the door of the pt mourn, ye lofty peaks! for who can restore the dead 
the man of :nagic, but shoot him as he passed. An /cil-room it was closed ; for lo! the gouty parson, un-| to life? alas, who can give motion to the inanimate ? 
objection was raised to this proposition, which able to make good his retreat with the more able-|) Then arose a boisterous shout of victory which 
hastily annulled it, on account of the scarcity of sil- bodied, found that the only manner in which he| shook the immensity of heaven, and, in one promis 
ver in the village ; for it was satisfactorily proved by could secure himself from the dangerous physician,! cuous mass, the inhabitants of the village rushed 
the parson that none but silver bullets would effec- | WS by closing the entrance and invoking assistance| from their secret places and ran to view the fallen 
tually destroy a witch, wizard, or necromancer. from above. Accordingly, he shut the door, and) hero. 

To obviate this last suggestion, another sage ad- i falling upon his knees, did (if never before ) com-| Zeke by this time came up, and having some lit 


viser recommended the formation of a mine beneath | mence the confession of his sins, (which, in — tle knowledge ot medicine and the formation of the 


his establishment, which, when sprung, would hurl were many,) and cry most valiantly for aid. In this 
him and all his dangerous magical instruments for truly dreadful extremity the doctor arrived and||The pulse fluttered and fluttered, and then, oh 
ever into oblivion. This Zeke opposed, inasmuch | knocked, which caused the parson to redouble his) mighty ruin! all was still. Alas, alas, the unfortu 
as it was contrary to every principle of justice and. diligent cries. Again Brom knocked, and louder | nate Von Heighderdonk was no more! He who 
humanity ; and agreed, for a stipulated sum, to de- | rolled the awful peals of the christian parson’s con- | could preserve the lives of others by the potency and 
liver the enemy of the commonwealth into their | fessions and implorings, ’ efficacy of his potions, had lost his own. 
hands. || The physician finding ‘‘no admittance” to bethe Ah, and alas! neverdid Hartford experience such 
To this suggestion the sapient heads of the gov- ‘injunction, looked around to inquire of some of the} a loss! never did society lose such a member ! nevez 
ernment assented, and Zeke was commissioned, | bystanders the occasion of this singular conduct, but | did the profession lose such a doctor! never did the 
with full power, to secure the body of Doctor Brom | behold ! there was none near to answer his interro-' world meet with such a disaster! and never were 
Van Wie Von Heighderdonk. Agreeable to his | gatories, and he saw the women and men glancing my readers so unfortunately disappointed. 
engagement, Zeke departed for the office of Doctor “cautiously from behind the windows and doors of) Doubtless, gentle friends, you were preparing to 
Brom, whom he found pulverizing salts, and with ||their houses and the crevices of their fences, and!) weep, yea, tears of sincerest griet for the antici- 
an air of friendly concern, he informed the physi- || when they perceived his eyes fixed upon them they, pated afflictions of the deceased while under the 
cian that one of the heads of the Hartford oomely would quickly draw back in utter consternation,| tortures of the court, his sufferings while in prison, 
was suddenly taken ill, and requested his immediate | whilst the children, unconscious of the imminent|| and his torments while at the stake, All these un- 
attendance. peril which threatened them if they provoked the) pleasant circumstances, humane reader, have I spar 
With all baste the chirurgeon seized his lancets,|/rage of the magical doctor, hooted and thronged| ed you. I have generously carried you across the 
filled his pockets with restoratives, cathartics, eme-|! around him, or stood at a little distance, hallooing | shortest way possible, and have saved you the ex 
tics, and pills, and with amazing velocity, proceed- ||to their comrades and teazing the physician with | pense of grieving for your friend the doctor, in situ- 
ed to the court-room, requesting Zeke to hobble on|| nick-names. ations which he never occupied. Had he survived 
behind as fast as was convenient with a broken|} One mother exposed herself to his fury; but what} the powerful blow of the parson, it is impossible te 
limb. Now, Zeke knew no more about the issue of || will not maternal affection effect? Her child was) ascertain what length of time he might afterward 
the adventure than did an inanimate pestle, but he pulling the coat of the chirurgeon, when seeing its have lived—perhaps shut up in a dungeon, con- 
determined to give the machine its first motion and jj danger she rushed from her hiding-place, caught the || demned for witchcraft, or transported to England or 
let it afterward move as it would. urchin in her arms, and bore it away uninjured. to Spain, there to suffer by the Inquisition. 





& YANKEE STORY. 





by objecting that the wizard could destroy them 
all as easily and conveniently as though they were 


human system, he examined the senseless body.— 
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A fii of apoplexy came on suddenly at night, and | THE CABINEI. 
—old Jacobs never more awoke ! , ? 

The “ unsightly wooden houses’’ therefore still trom the London Literary Gazette. 
stand; and their inhabitants continue their am, = 
tions.— But, old Jacobs, who was worth * at least! 
one hundred thousand dollers,” woulders in the city | 
chureh-yard; and his name is forgotten upon the} 


Exchange. AENEAs. 











CASPAR EKARLINSEI. 


A POLISH ANECDOTE. 


In the course of the sanguinary war wnich was 
|| carried on between the Swedes and the Poles, in 
BLIZA. || the sixteenth century, respecting the rights of Sigis- 
Ex1za is really what writers have so often ima- | mund III. the King of Poland to the throne of Swe- 
gined ; or rather, she possesses a combination of de-|/ den, the Swedish usurper prepared to invade Po- 
licacies, which they have seldom had minuteness of | jand with the whole force of his kingdom. Sigis 
virtue and taste egough to conceive. To say she is || mund, unable to make head in the field against the 
beautitul, she is accomplished, she is generous, she! overwhelming superiority of the enemy, contented 
is tender, 1s talking in general; but it is the par-'\ himself with re-inforcing the garrisons of his tron- 
ticular | would describe. In her person she is al-|\ tier towns, and placing in the chiet command a 
most tall, and aimost thin; gracetul, commanding, | warrior of approved courage and fidelity. 
| Among others, the King selected Caspar Karlin- 











MALE AND FEMALE CHARACTER. 





Selected —out aliered. 
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Let those who have contracted a disesteem for the 
doctor, now draw the curtain of oblivion over his 
memory, and let those who may have suffered pre- 
judice to injure the opinion of his talents, humanity, 
and justice, recollect that he sleeps with the ashes 
of the dead, where nor detraction nor calumny 
should ever enter to distarb, with its foul breath, 
their silent repose. 
It is almost needless to remark, that the parson 
was lauded to the skies for his heroism in ridding | 
the earth of the abandoned and abominable doctor, 
but it may be necessary to state that the feelings of 
gratitude which were inherent in Zeke’s bosom, re- 
turned when he saw that the doctor could die, and he 
secretly vowed, while his heart overflowed, that if 
he ever had an opportunity, he would revenge the 
doctor’s death by physicking the inhuman parson. | 
This vow he faithfully observed, and the parson 
paid sorely for the offence; for Zeke — cheetty her voice is melodious ; and she can neither look nor} 
afterwards called to attend the divine, who, filled > 
er fs nar - move, without expressing something to her advan- 
with joy at the applause he received, administered | ; 
ih ! ; er | tage. Possessed of almost every excellence, she 1s 
rapturous wine, which produced a renewal of the | s Sat 
‘ paris unconscious of any, and thus heightens them all. 
gout, and Zeke did not conclude his prescriptions | ins tes inaiianh cant Aad tiie ee ohiaiies wail 
and applications until the parson found it conveni-) 1 . { aa : eat es a ”P ie 
ent, or rather necessary, to ake a hasty exit both | itn ei grag. Apes. ne-egramivenhare, seiner ey 
foun gout ond life! she gives it, and sees the question in its (rue hgiit. 
,_ | She has neither pride, prejudice, nor precipitancy, | 
Zeke managed to get possession of the doctor’s | , misguide her: she is true, and therefore judges| 
depository aud effects, and the fellow’s good fortune | truly. If there are any subjects too mtricate too | 
was completed by a marriage with Priscilla. | complicated, for the feminine sunplicity ot her soul, | 
her ignorance of them serves only to display » new | 
beauty in her character, which results from her ac- 
| knowledging, nay, perhaps, from her possessing, | 
OLD JACOBS’ that very ignorance. — The great characteristic of 
—— | Eliza’s understanding is taste; but when she says 
READ LUKE, CHAPTER KIL. VERSE KX. {most upon a subject, she still shows that she has | 
| much more to say ; and by this unwillingness to tri 
; umph, she persuades the more. With the most re- ! 
“Tanks to my lucky stars !” exclaimed old Ja-| fined sentiment, she possesses the softest sensibility, | 
cobs, standing near a lofty mountain, and looking’ and it lives and speaks in every feature of her fice 
with infinite complacency at the property which |, Eliza melancholy !—does she sigh !—every body is | 
he had purchased at the Tontine Coffee House. ,ffecied They inquire whether any misfortune has | 
“Thanks to my lucky stars! I am worth one hun- happened to Eliza; they find that she sighed for the’ 
dred thousand dollars! misfortune of another, and they are affected still more. | 
1 am worth at least one hundred thousand dol- | Young, lovely, and high born, Eliza graces every 
lars!” said he, “fairly scraped together! {think I | company, and heightens the brilliancy of them all ; 
will buy a ship for Jack; fom shall be a counsel- | wherever she appears, all others seem, by a natural | 
lor; Patty, yes, Patty shall marry the English Am-' impulse, to feel her superiority; and yet, when she. 
bassador. | converses, she has the art of inspiring others with | 
“1 am worth one hundred thousand dollars! Ian ease which they never knew before. She joins | 
was just sixty-five last Christmas. I am yet hale to the most scrupulous politeness, the most cheerful | 
and strong. Go to: I'll withdraw from the bustle gaiety, free both from restraint and boldness; al- 
of the world, and the busy hum of the Exchange. ways gentle, yet never ashamed or awkward; for 
1’ll retire and enjoy myself. | shame and awkwardness are the effects of pride, 
« Good!” continued old Jacobs, manfully striving | which is too often miscalled mode ty; nay, to the 
up the mountain’s side, “Good! 1 am worth at least) most critical discernment, she adds something of a 
one hundred thousand dollars! Aye, here I'll build blushing timidity, which serves but to give a mean- 
me a warm mansion—there, I'll plant my orchard—' ing and piquancy even to her looks, and admirable 
on this side, I will have my summer-house—round effect of true superiority. By this silent, unassum- 
yonder angle, we'll run up the stable—and here I) ing merit, she overawes the turbulent and the proud; | 
will dig the ice-house. What! must I have all those | and stops the torrent of that indecent, that over- 
unsightly wooden houses blocking my view! No) bearing noise, with which inferior natures, in supe- 
matter, I can purchase them of my brother merchant, | rior stations, overwhelm the lavish and the mean. 
Mr. Hicks; and then, every one of them shall come | Yes, all admire, love, and reverence Eliza. 
down.” ! 
** Consider, sir, for a moment,’’ observed old Ja- A CURIOUS WILL. 
cobs’ land agent, ‘‘ consider: what will those poor, A worthy and wealthy tradesman, who died a few. 
people do, if you pull down their huts ?”— Do— years since, had the following extraordinary item in 
do! let them do as they can; ’tisno concern of mine. his will—as may be seen in Doctors’ Commons— 
And, hark ye, Mr. Agent; do you see that mill, | «] bequeath to my youngest son, Thomas, two thou- 
which makes such a noisy clack? do you see, I say, | sand pounds, and all my luck in the lotteries; and 
how its wheel obstructs the stream which waters | recommend it tohim to adventure at least five pounds, 
miy grounds ! Come, no words! that shall come | in every scheme—such a pursuit being the means. 
down too.” that enabled me to commence trade.” 
So sagely determnied old Jacobs; and he went | 
home pleased with the project of his brain. He} A Frenchman translating an English book into his 
supped heartily—he took his hot punch—cracked | own language, on coming to the words chestnut horse, | 
his jokes—smoked four cigars—and went to bed, _/ literally translated it ‘a horse made of chestnuts.” 


and inspiring a kind of tender respect; the tone of | 
ski. as one on wiom he could sately rely in the 


emergencies of his situation. He was a nobleman, 
then advanced in years, and renowned among his 
countrymen, not so much for his wealth or his rank, 
as for the dauntless valour he had displayed in the 
service of his native land. He willingly obeyed the 
commands of his sovereign, and repaired mme- 
diately to the fortress of Olftzyn, the post assigned 
to hin. 

A formidable body soon made their appearance 
before Olftzyn, and a threatening summons to sur- 
render was sent to Karlinski His answer was— 


| 1 will obey no orders but those of my king, and 


will keep the taith I have pledged to him untarnish- 
ed until death.”” The enemy changed their mode of 
attack, and made him the most splendid offers—a 
seat in the senate, the highest rank and boundless 


|| possessions, if be would surrender Olftzyn and em- 


brace their party. Karlinski treated their bribes 
even with greater scorn than their threats. The 


|| hostile leaders set before him the disproportion of 


the contending forces—the weakness of lis side, 
and the consequent dangers to which he exposed 
himself by his obstinacy. Karlinski saw only the 
peril of his country, and remained equally inflexi 
ble. Convinced at last of his unbending integrity, 
and confident of victory, the enemy made a furious 
attack upon the castle ; but through the strength of 
the walls, the bravery of the besieged, and still 
more the skill of their gallant commander, they 
were repulsed with immense slaughter. 

The foe were discouraged by this defeat, but 
still determined on the attempt to gain by stratagem 


| what negociation and force had alike failed in pro- 


curing forthem. Every disposition was therefore 
made, as if they intended another assault. The 
gallant Karlinski 

———-“‘on the heights arrayed 

“tis trusty warriors, few but undismayed,”’ 


and rallying on his good cause, and the bravery o! 


his followers, excited as it was by their recent vic 


tory, looked fearlessly on the result of the approach- 


ing conflict. The adversary advanced still neare: 
and nearer; they were already within gun-shot ot 
the castle walls, when the front rank unfolded, 
and an armed man, leading a woman by the hand 


| with a child in her arms, came forward. The be 


sieged gazed on one another in astonishment at the 
unexpected appearance. and Karlinski, as if spell 
bound, remained looking on it for sometime in mute 
amazement—all on a sudden he uttered a loudecry, 
and exclaimed,'‘ Gracicus heaven! it is my son! my 
Sigismond !”’ and fell motionless on the ramparts. 

It was indeed his son, whom the enemy, at the 
instigation of a friend, had surprised with his nurse 
and carried away ; hoping through this expedient te 
be able toadvance to the castle walls without being 
exposed to the fire of the ramparts® 

Their cunning was at first successful. The be 
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sieged, from the love of their adored commander, | ora fool will insult a woman with conversation which ||One, highly gratified with hes lover's fervor and vow. of 
dared not discharge a single cannon, and the Swedes \ he sees gives her pain; nor will he dare to do it, if |) everlasting love, has said, when I have asked her diveetion 
approached undisturbed, almost to the foot of the \she resent the indignity with a becoming spirit. —! cannot tell you what to write; but (her heart on hey 
walls, and prepared to seale them. Karlinski at} | There is a dignity in conscious virtue which is able | we sag ae Saneinaintiiteinae * 
this moment recovered his senses, but it was only to | to awe the most abandoned of men. You will be } ee ee ee 

suffer greater anguish. He saw the danger, but no) ‘reproached, perhaps, with an affectation of delicacy ; . 
means of averting it without a sacrifice too dreadful | but at any rate, it is better to run the risk of being || eve twenty pounds to be -pent at his funeral, which in- 
to think of. ‘I have lost,” he cried out in a des- | thoug!t ridiculous than disgusting. The men will duced the other to ask him if the money was to be spent 
pairing voice, ‘‘ seven brave sons have I lost in bat- | complain of your reserve ; they will assure you that > Stale cca cette Maleate ean can 
tle for my country, and is this last sacrifice required | a more frank behaviour would make you more ad- || , : 

of me ?”” A deathlike silence ensued, broken only || mirable ; but they are not sincere when they tell you | “ May you live in bad company!” was considered by 
by the cries of the child, whose features could now | so. It might, on some occasions, render you more the ancient Greeks ove of the bitterest imprecatons that 
be distinctly traced, as he was still carried in the | agreeable as companions, but it would make you less could be uttered against wad enemy 

advance of the onward-moving ranks. Karlinski) amiable as women; animportant distinction of which!) The man that indulges a propensity to satirical or sat 
at last seemed inspired with superhuman strength—| many of the sex are not aware. castic remarks in company, loses their esteem 

he snatched the lighted brand from one of the gun- |) a : 
ners—“ Heavens: (he cried) I was a Pole betore | MISCELLANEOUS. 
was a father,” and with his own hand, dis. harged the | 
gun which was to be a signal for a general volley. | 
A tremendous fire was immediately poured trom 
every battlement ; it swept away to death Karlins- 
ki’s infant, and great multitudes of the enemy ; the 


° r . 8 » r La ww 

besieged made a vigorous sally . Karlinski was jants of London. The best plays, especially those of \efflect on the habits and opinions of the people 
completely victorious. || Shakspeare, were acted chiefly at the Blackiriar's theatre, | 
j}or at the Globe in Southwark. A flag was hoisted on the 


9 i. . . 
ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. || front of each theatre. The price of admission to the best | 


laces was a shilling, to the mt > > } 
One of the chief beauties in a female characteris "°° ““*** pina epcaitpaer thm Sera 


that modest reserve, that retiring delic acy which PS The critics sat on the stage, and were furnished There cannot be a more beautiful stream than the Low- 
avoids the public eye, and is disconcerted even at 


the gaze of admiration. Whena girl ceases to blush, Philip Sidney, it is doubtful whether there was a change try ; sometimes the tops of its banks approach within a few 
she has lost the most powerful charm of beauty.) of scenes. It is probable this deGciency was supplied by ||feet of the water; sometimes they rise to the height of 
The extreme sensibility which it indicates, may be | the names of places being writtenin large characters onthe | fifty feet, and overlook the winding river the clear 
considered as a weakness and incumbrance to the stage; stating, for instance, that this was a wood, a garden, | stream continues its course, at one time through beautiful 
ether sex, but in females is pec ularly engaging. Thebes, Rome, or Alexandria, as the case might require. | lakes, where its motion is mmperceptible, though its wa- 
Blushing is so far from being necessarily attendant The stage was lighted with branches like those hung | ters are pure and transparent, and abound with a variety 
on guilt, that it is the usual companion of innocence churches. Before the exhibitions began, three flourishes, |/of fish; at another, it rus es with rapidity over a stony 
That modesty which is so essential to the sex, will Somedings, or pieces of music were played; and music | rapid; further on, it moves steadily along ; sometimes it 
naturally dispose them to be silent in company, was likewise played between the acts. Perukes and masks pursues its way through a dense forest. and the stream 
especially in a laige one; people of sense and dis- formed part of the stage paraphernalia: and the female | partakes of the sombre character of all around; at others 
eernment will never mistake such silence for dull- parts for the first hundred years were performed by young | its bright waters are lined by open banks, enlivened with 


ness. A porsce may take a share in conversation ment; and the hours of acting began at one im the after-| have followed its windings from its mouth to the lakes at 
without uttering a syllable ; the expression in the noon, and lasted about two hours. The audience, before | its source, it is a perpetual object of admiration. Though 
eountenance shows it, and this never esc apes an ob- the performance, amused themselves with reading or play-| its mouth may partake of the ‘tag nant character of other 
serving eye Converse with men with that diguifi- ing at cards; others drank ale or smoked tobacco. For streams, it becomes clear as you ascend; its current in- 
ed modesty which may prevent the approach of the some time plays were acted on Sundays only; after 1579, jcreases in rapidity over a gravelly or stony bed, and ig 
most distant familiarity, and consequently prevent they were acted on Mondays and other days indiscrimi-||no one spot, except in the vicinity of its mouth, is there 
them from feeling themselves your superiors. nately. jan appearance of mud; it is uniformly clear, and br ight 
Wit is the most dangerous talent which a female Such continued the state of the drama till the civil war, | and beautiful; so clear that even those tamiliar with its 
can possess. It must be guarded with great discre- when it was opposed by the puritans, a race of men mo- | waters are liable to deception as to its depths; double the 
tion and good nature, otherwise it will create many T** ster, and inflexible. Durmg the mterregnum it 
enemies. Wit is so flattering to vanity, that they 
who possess it become intoxicated and lose all self- length to extinction. It revived at the Restoration, and in ||the stream, iong before we approach the source. Pure 
command. Humour is a different quality. It will 1660 Charles IL. licensed two companies, Killigrew's and creeks contribute to its waters—Muller’s, Fleming's, He- 
make your company much solicited ; but be cautious Davenant's. From this period it continued gradually to | ney, and Mill Creeks, and the Portage stream, with other 
how you indulge in it; it is often a great enemy to jmprove in interest and importance, till at length it attain- tributaries yet without a name. Many clear streams, 
delicacy, and a still greater one to dignity of cha-) ed its present state of perfection a and magnificence |) whose beauty now delights only the eye of the savage, 
racter. It may sometimes gain you applause, but Sear? 7 
it will never procure you respect. i 
Beware of detraction, especially where your own 
sex are concerned. You are generally accused of “Asa bashful and not a forward boy, | was an early — 
being particularly addicted to this vice, perhaps un- | favourite with all the young women of taste and reading in A young lady in London, who was handsome, and had 
justly; men are full as guilty of it where their in-. the neighbourhood. Half a dozen of them, when met to 4 fortune of 12,0001. while she was buying some small ar- 
terests interfere But as your interests more fre-| work with their needles, used, when they got a book they || ticles of a shop-keeper, with whom she had some trifling 
quently clash, and as your feelings are quicker, your, liked, and thought I should, to borrow me to read to them ; | 
temptations to it gre more frequent. For this rea- and both mothers and daughters used to be pleased with |, mere gaiety and frolic, went hastily out without paying for 
son be particularly tender of the reputation of your | the observations they put me upon making. it. The shop-keeper, who had a good head for specula- 
own sex. “Twas not more than thirteen, when three of these || tion, followed and seized her, and charged her with the 
Consider every species of indelic acy in conversa- Young women, unknown to each other, having a high opi- |theft, and in a serious and peremptory manner, said te 
tion as shameful in itself and highly disgusting to nion of my taciturnity, revealed to me their love secrets, || het, “ Miss, you may take your a ro 
modest men, as well as to you. The dissoluteness in order to induce me to give them copies to write after, | jae before a magistrate and sufler ro penalty of the law 
fsome men’s education may allow them to be di- °* arte for anewers to their lovers’ letters; girs aa a a ay Sp eaten gre al - pear 
verted with a kind of wit, which yet they have de any of them ever know that I was the secretary of the! ame After a short pause, (and who could blame her’) 


li others. [have been desired to chide, and even repulse, | She chose the latter 
icacy enough to be shocked at when it comes from - : —_——- 


the mouths of 6 Setnalin <iteaieiten purity is of that when an offence was either taken or giagn, at the very | There is asthing more universally commended thana fine 
ade o « > ain! : : 

; elicate nature that it cannot oven hear certain) fore me, overflowins with esteem and affection; and the) 

things without ntamination. It is always in the | fair repulser, dreading to be taken at her word, directing } All national religions, whether Pagan, Jewish Turkish, 
power of womeff to avoid these: noman buta brute } this word, or that expression, to be softened or changed. | or Christian, have ever hitherto been national tyramnies 





lips) you cannot write too kindly !—All her fear was only 


} A bon vivant! one night told a friend that he intended to 


guing or returning. ‘Going, to be sure,” replied he, 





|| Artificial accomplishments can never conceal the defects 
} 


of an uncultivate: understanding. Trae liberality of mind 
jdignifies the performance of duties the most solemn, and 





lends a grace to actions the rst ine pnt 
Tne earliest patent for acting comedies and tragedies is | gE ” most indifferen 


dated 1574; and such was the rapid progress of this ra- If public instruction were to assume the air of discus 
| tiona! amusement, that early in the next century, not less | sion, rather than that of dry barangue, it would occupy 
than fifteen licensed theatres were opened to the inhabit-) the mind more intensely, and produce a more permanent 


A French Journal, after contradicting another Journal 





announcing the death of a person, adds—*‘ he himseli 
came to assure us that he ts alive. 


with pipes and tobacco, the curtain drew not up, but) ey Huron: for one hundred and forty miles, following the 
was drawn back on each side. From the ratlery of Sir meanderings of the river, it runs through a fertile coun- 


men. One dramatic piece composed the whole entertain- | vegetation, and ornamented with flowers Io those who 


|quantity of water passes its channel, that a careless obser 
| 


flourished with difficulty; and by unceasing obloquy and |ver would imagine. it has one peculiarity—in ascend- 


reproach, was at first persecuted into unpopularity, and at ||ing its current, we are prepared to see the termination of 


will soon wind their way through cultivated fields; where 


Tae celebrated Richardson relates the following Anec- the wolf now laps the water, the ox and the lamb shall 


dote of his “ boyish days,’ while he was a mere country 


: | soon quench their thirst. Noi will many years pass be- 
lad, and before he became an apprentice to a printer : 


fore all this will be accomplished 


acquaintance, took a piece of Flanders lace, and, out of 


time that the heart of the chider or repulser was open be- 
'l day ; the reason is, pe ople can commend it without envy, 
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~ GRECIAN LITERATURE. 





The Statue of Venus. 
A STORY. 


One must be more of a Greek than I am, to ha- 
zard himself in Grecian language. I content my- 
self with admiration of their works, which I read 
only in translation. The Iliad, and above all, the 
Odyssey, transport me. I invariably weep when 
1 peruse the scene of Ulysses and Eumoeus—his 
meeting with the faithful Euryclea, and the inter- 
view between Penelope and the king of Ithica.— 
What an understanding of human nature was 
there! how intimately he knew it !—he, who even| 
in the epic poem, disdained not to assign a place 
to the good old dog Argus, who would have been 
left to perish in disgrace at the door of a palace, | 
and who died at last with joy, on again beholding | 
his master! The modern Greeks can produce no! 
such beautiful stories as these; and unfortunately, 
of a modern Greek, the following tale is a produc-' 
tion :— 

Sophronimus was born in Thebes. His father, | 
of an ancient Corinthian family, had come to es-| 
tablish himself in the capital of Beotia. He died. 
there, his wife soon followed him to the grave;! 
and Sophronimus, at twelve years of age, found | 
himself destitute of parents, of fortune, and of pro-| 
tection. Amid all his deprivations, his regret was! 
confined to the loss of his father and mother ; for! 
whole days, the poor boy would go and weep upon) 
their tombs, and then return to his meals, which a 
priest of Minerva gave him for charity. One day 





when the unhappy orphan had lost himself in the 


Streets of the city, he entered the workshop of the 
celebrated Praxiteles. He is suddenly transported 
on beholding so many masterpieces of art! he ga- 
zes on them—he is lost in admiration ! and turn- 
ing to Praxiteles with an air of grace, and juvenile 
freedom, “ Father,” cried he,“ give me the chisel, 
and teach me to become as great as thou art.”— 
Praxiteles Stared at the boy, astonished at the fire 
of enthusiasm which kindled in his eyes, and em- 
bracing him with affection, “ yes,” said he, “ re- 
main with me: I will be your master, but my hope 
shall be, that you may soon be mine.” 

The young Greek abode with the artist, grateful 
and happy in his profession. He soon perceived! 
the developement of that sublime talent with which 
nature had endowed him: so that at eighteen he 
had produced specimens of his skill, which even 
Praxiteles would have acknowledged. But unhap- 
pily, just at this period, Praxiteles died, and he 
bequeathed a considerable sum to his favourite 
pupil. Sophronimus was inconsolable ; to remain 
in Thebes grew tedious to him ; he quitted his na- 
tive home, and employed the munificence of his 
benefactor in travelling over the countries of 





him no pains to guide her to the love of virtue ; 


made sculpture the business of his life. Repata- | 1 cannot repent that I have deserved it. Ye gods ! 


tion, which is often times so slow to follow true. 
merit, was not long denied to Sophronimus His_ 
works were appreciated, and his talents soon be-| 
\came the subject of general conversation. The! 
young artist, never permitting himself to become | 
intoxicated with his eulogiums, redoubled his eve-| 
ry effort to deserve them, Calm and secured in! 
his workshop, he devoted the whole day to his la-| 
bour, while the study of Homer refreshed his eve- 
nings. 
| This happiness could not last. That enemy 
which can deprive even virtue of its repose, would | 
‘not suffer Sophronimus to remain in peace. Eu-| 
|phony, daughter of Aristaeus, governor of Miletus, | 
came with her father to visit the statuary of the 
‘young Theban. Euphony surpassed all the beau- 
|ties of ona; and her soul was even more beautiful | 
ithan her countenance. Her father, the most} 
|wealthy of the Milesians, had devoted himself ex-| 
iclusively to the education of his child. It cost 


and his immense wealth afforded him every op- 
portunity for accomplishment. She was sixteen, 
possessed of a discriminating mind, a kind heart, 
and a beautiful person. 

Sophronimus, as he gazed upon her, experien- 
ced a singular feeling: an emotion with which he 
was unacquainted. His eyes were cast down, and 
he hesitated. Aristaeus, attributing his embarrass- 
ment to respect, endeavoured to relieve him by the 
‘kindest language. ‘“ Show us,” said he, “ your 
beautiful statue ; every body speaks largely of 
your genius.” “ Alas!” cried he, “I did once 
dare to form a Venus; which to this day I have 
been proud of, but I well see that now it might be 
mended.” So saying, he set his Venus before 
them, and cast his eyes timidly on Euphony. She 
had comprehended his words, and now stood as 
though she was absorbed with the statue—she was 
thinking of the sculptor. Aristzus, having ex- 
pressed his admiration of his productions, left So- 
phronimus with a promise that his visit should be 
repeated. Euphony quitted him with a gracious 
acknowledgment, and the poor Theban, after she 
was gone, perceived, for the first time, that he was 
left alone in his house. 








‘address, gained him admission to the mansion of 
Aristaus. 
and he grew deeper in love. 


without fortune, without parents, pretend to one 
of the first families in the city? Every thing, 
even his delicacy, kept him silent. Euphony was 
so wealthy, that a poor man would never be able 
to obtain her. 





! 


| must either declare himself or die. He wrote to her. 


At length his reputation, his perseverance, his) 


|knew he was lost if he declared himself; but he), 


make her happy, and gather round my head all 
the evils which may threaten her welfare.”” With- 
out indulging in a murmur op the rigour of his 
judges, he turned in sadness to the port, and threw 
himself on board a Cretan vessel. 

| Meanwhile the pirates of Leoanas had surprised 
a section of the city ; before the inhabitants could 
jarm themselves, the barbarians had pillaged the 
Temples of Venus, and even tore the statue of the 
Goddess from its pedestal. This statue was the 
Palladium of the island, and on its possession 
hung the happiness of the Milesians. The terri- 
ified people sent ambassadors to Delphos, to con- 
sult the oracle of Apollo The sybil replied, that 
Miletus would not be in safety until a new statue 
jof Venus, beautiful as the Goddess herself, should 
replace that which had been ravished from the 
Temple. Proclamation was immediately made 
throughout all Greece, that the most beautiful maid 


| of Miletus, and four talents of gold, should be the 


|\reward of the sculptor who might fulfil the demand 
‘of the oracle. Many celebrated artists arrived 
‘with the works of their genius, and exposed them 
\to the public gaz The magistrates and people 
‘beheld them and wondered ; but as soon as a sta- 
|tute was placed upon the altar, it was thrown by 
|some supernatural power from the consecrated 
|place. The Milesians, in despair, now began to 
‘mourn bitterly the loss of Sophronimus. They 
'demanded, with a unanimous voice, that diligent 
{search should be made for him. Aristazus himself 
felt interested in collecting information concerning 
the Cretan vessel, on board of which the unfortu- 
“nate exile had embarked. He calculated periods 
‘and days: he even sent to Crete, where he learnt 
‘that the ship, with all on board, had perished un- 
ider the heights of the isle of Naxos. 

The hopeless Milesians now censured their 
‘governor for want of vigilance, which they as- 
lserted was the cause of the invasion by the bar- 
|barians, and the death of Sophronimus, who had 
‘been unjustifiably banished. They passed from 
{murmur to revolt—they rushed to the house of 
Aristzus, and forced an entry! Neither the tears, 
/nor cries, nor prayers of Euphony could save her 
ifather ; he was seized—he was loaded with chains 
—he was thrust into a dungeon—and they resolv- 
ed that he should not come forth again until the 


He communed deeply with Euphony,| statue of Venus was replaced. Euphony, in des- 
Yet, how should he} pair, determined to go in person to Athens, to 


dare speak to her? bow should a mere sculptor, Corinth, or to Thebes, to find some artist that 


‘might deliver her father. She immediately took 
‘measures to soften his confinement: a faithful 
slave would minister to all his wants. Relieved 


lon this head, she equipped her vessel, loaded it 
Sophronimus knew all this: he) With treasure, and took her departure. 


The first day of her voyage was delightful—the 


very heavens seemed to protect her. Suddenly a 


dreadful tempest drove her vessel from its course, 





Greece. As he carried with him to every place he || This letter, so tender, so submissive, so respectful, | 
| and forced the pilot to seek refuge on an unknown 


visited, that love of the beautiful, and that thirst) was confided to a slave of Aristzeus, to whom So-) 





for information, which had been the passion of his | phronimus had given as a bribe, al/ he had amassed shore. . . n 
The faithless villain, | subsided ; sunshine returned again, and Euphony, 


infancy, every day brought fresh additions to his | from the sale of his statues. 


knowledge, and every splendid work which he be-| instead of delivering it to Euphony, hurried it into | 


held, was a lesson to his genius. His desire to|| the hands of her father. 


please, imparted a polish to his character and his 


. e ° | . . . . ' 
intellect ; more modesty, in proportion as he grew | phronimus, abused, for the first time, the privilege 


more learned, and closely realizing in what he had | which his office conferred upon him. He became | 
failed, as he always pondered upon what he had 
acquired, at twenty years of age, Sophronimus be-|| nimus guilty of a crime, and he was banished from | 
game the most accomplished and most amiable of |the city. ‘The unhappy youth was waiting, trem-) 
men. | blingly waiting, trom day to day, an answer by/| 

Resolved to establish himself in some considera- | the hands of the slave. 
ble city, he determined upon Miletus, a Greek co- to quit Miletus. He doubted not but the offended | 
lony, upon the coast of Ionia. He purchased a) Euphony had herself solicited this mc 


humble dwelling, a few blocks of marble, and!“ have deserved my fate,” exclaimed he, “ but! 





He received the command |) 


| 
| 





The old man, indignant at the audacity of So-» Sea. 


his accuser before the council, suspecting Sophro-| Short. 


Scarce had he done so, when the storm 


tempted by the beauty of the moment, disembar- 
ked, to repose for a while from the fatigues of the 
She was quickly on shore, and enjoyed a 
sweet slumber on a couch of turf, which for a while 
made her forget all her troubles; her sleep was 
She arose, and finding that her slaves 
slept also, she had no wish to disturb them. She 
saw a delicious valley, tracked by two little rivulets, 
and shadowed by trees and luxurant foliage. She 


| descended into the valley, and crossing the mea- 


dow, descried a little cabin buried in the branches 
of the green walnuts. A thicket hid the entrance 
from her view. She stood and fistened to the 
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murmur of a stream which was winding at her feet. 
Suddenly the music of a lyre mingled wit its gen- 
tle swell: she was breathless: a voice at once 
chaste and melodious, chanted as follows >— 

For a moment's fault I've dearly paid : 

When I thought my vows would win the goal; 

Rash as the wretch of whom ‘tis said, 

The queen of heaven would soothe his soul. 

The imperial queen, more proud than wise, 

Whe e’en to him would bend her charms, 

That when be thought he grasp'd the prize, 

Held but a cloud within bis arm, 

And such is my sad fate at last! . 

This pain not e’en with life will pass, 

For if this soul can never die, 

Sure Love would spurn mortality ! 
The voice had hardly ceased, when recognising 
Sophronimus, she fell senseless to the ground. At} 
the noise, he started—he beheld her—he grasped | 
her in his arms—he gazed! he could not believe 
his happiness; he bore her to the bank, and a 
dash of water on her beautiful countenance revived 
her. He was on his knees before her. “ Art 


the artist should deliver her father, before there was 
an avowal of her affections. 


through all Miletus. Those who esteemed and re- 
ispected him, assembled, and determined that there 
|was no necessity for an examination of the statue 
iby the citizens, and that it should immediately be 
‘borne to the temple, to undergo its trial on the 
‘altar of Venus. hey accordingly repaired to the 
| Consecrated place, which was filled with an im- 
mense crowd, Euphony, scarce able to support 
herself, followed close after Sophronimus, who 
moved forward, bearing the veiled statue. With 
|modesty he placed it on the altar—he feared not— 
the statue stood erect. He then unveiled it, and 
the multitude beheld the features of Euphony. It 
was she, it was his mistress, whom the enamoured 
sculptor had selected forthe model of his Venus. The 
‘image of Euphony was so deeply fixed in his heart, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 








thou Euphony, or some divinity >’ exclaimed he. | 
“Tam the daughter of Aristzeus,” answered she 
faintly ; my father is in danger; you alone can} 
save him.” “* What—speak >” cried he in trans-| 
port, “how can it be done? my life is his—is| 


” 
yours. 
Euphony now told him what service he might 


render her country, and her father. As she spoke, 


a joyous brilliancy awoke in the eyes of her lover. | 


“ Away with your fears,” cried he with animation; 
“T have in my humble cabin a work that may be! 
as acceptable to the Goddess as to your citizens.| 
To you I surrender it: but I demand of you that) 
you do not look at it, until it stands in the temple of| 
Miletus.” The daughter of Aristzus consented ;| 
and Sophronimus then related to herthe manner in 
which he had been saved from the shipwreck, with} 
nothing but his utensils of sculpture. | 

“Come,” said he, “ come and see the place 
where | have lived, and thought of you.” She 
followed, and with him entered his thatched cot- 
tage. On every side the name of Euphony was 
written upon the walls—on every side the figure of 
Sopronimus was associated with her own. “ Par-| 
don me,” exclaimed the sculptor, “ if alone in the! 
desert isle, I have dared to give utterance to the 
sentiments of my heart. 


\that far from her, even in his solitary isle he had 
|not been able to forget the original; he had ful- 
jfilled the conditions of the oracle which demanded 
ia statue beautiful as the Goddess herself. 


The name of Sophronimus spread gladness, 


Euphony the voyage was not long, for she wished | whom I thought we received the better portion of 


jour nature—to whom | conceived man to be in- 


| detted for half his divinity ; the women—whose 


jeyes are suns—whose words are music—whose 
jlooks are love—treated me as uncerimoniously, and 
jas coldly and unfeelingly, as those of my own sex. 
| I was never phlegmatic enough to contemplate beau- 
ty without a feeling of admiration—nor occasion- 
ally, without love—I offered my hand at various 
periods of life to at leastadozen. Clarissa excused 
herself by saying that she was very chilly during 
the winter, and therefore particularly partial to a 
small and low parlour, which would, if she married 
me, deprive her of her husband’s society till the 
spring Rosa aflirmed she was remarkably fond of 
walking, and as she should not be able to reach my 
arm, begged to decline “my polite offer.” Jane 
jsaid, that looking up to me hurt her neck, and what 
was worse than all, a farmer's daughter, by whose 
beauty I was fool enough to be captivated, made 
me a low courtesy, and with a malicious affectation 
of humility, declared tha: she was but a mean body, 
a peor servant, and could not think of looking so 
high! 

Enough of these examples of contempt and injus- 


== tice. What Malvolio unjustly says of Olivia, I 
might with perfect propriety apply to mankind in 
general 
“You have done me wrong—notorious wrong.” 
But I have no time for reproaches ; it is now my 
hour to go out, for 
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DISADVANTAGES 
oF 
BEING A TALL MAN. i 


BY BOB SHORT. 


“ The iron tongue of midnight has told twelve.” 
| P. S. Even things inanimate are my enemies; 
A London Magazine contains an article under} bedsteads, fashioned for genteeler purposes, “ mur- 
\the above head, purportmg to be a complaint from der sleep ; the innocent sleep,”’ and stage coaches, in- 
a correspondent, who measures “ seven feet high.”’ | tended for the relief of travellers, appear to be set 
‘He says— up to run against every thing like relief and com- 
“ The very head and front of my offending |forttome. Ona journey of business or of pleasure, 
“ Hath this extent—no more.” || rare is the inn in which I can find a bed to repose 
Among the many inconveniences and mortifica~- ™Y weary limbs on, for while my trunk is at rest, 
tions consequent to this altitude, are the following») ™Y feet are taking the air; and on a winter's night 
At one time, a greasy-jacketed fellow, bearing a) it is still worse ; for while my body, by the aid of 
‘ladder and torch, asks me, asa particular favour, to || well-warmed sheets, is in Calcutta, my feet are in 


save him the trouble of ascending the former, by) Lapland. The chaise, the mail, the stage-coach, 


taking off the tops of his lamps, and applying the || or as the Quaker calls it, “ the leather convenience,” 
lighted torch to the wicks, adding, whilst he screws is any thing but a convenience to me, unless i: be 
his mouth up to an impudent assumption of gravity, Convenient to suffer all the horrors of torture in the 
“ Your honour wont have to stretch much; you, shape of cramp. To endure it with patience, or to 
need’t stand on tip-toe, Sir! No need of stilts, your! seek relief without some scurrile jest, is equally im- 





i have net bere sorry to | worship !” &c. At another time, a witling, whose possible. It was but the other day, when on the 


ae ° : 
be an exile. oa — a rs into ae eyes happened to be some inches nearer his mother coachman stopping to change horses, I said—“ Well 
eyes of the affectionate girl: she gazed upon her)» in than my own; a coxcomb clad in white cord- | I'll just get out and stretch my limbs,” an old lady 


lover, and grasping his hand—“ Ah!” cried she, | 


ed small-clothes, with drab gaiters, and a piece of opposite exclaimed with a malicious grin, “ No, Sir, 


“it is not for me—” She did not fintsh, but cast- node doubtful apparel on his back—a something, pray don’t—there’s no need—don’t stretch ’em fox 


ing her eye ona veiled statue which stood on some- 
thing resembling an altar—‘ Come, haste we,” 
exclaimed she, “ haste we on our return to my! 





which is not long enough to constitute a benjamin, Heaven's sake!” I have been told that this is an 
and too long for a dress coat or a spencer—stops me! old joke; but I found it none; indeed there’s no 
in St. Paul’s Church yard, and, with an affected. fun in this world forme. Your little fellows have 


slaves, they shall bear this estimable treasure, || gray} and vacant stare, tells me, he should fee! par- a complete monopoly of the article—that’s the long 


which I am not to behold, but in the temple of) ticularly obliged—materially honoured—extreme-| and short of it. 


Miletus, You shall go with me ; and be the event) 
what it will, we shall part no more.” The transport-| 


*d Theban dared to imprint a kiss on the hand of that, curse him if he can distinguish one hand from | 


his mistress, which awakened nothing like anger. | 
They took the path by the river, and were soon || 
joined by the slaves and seamen, who, alarmed at | 





ly gratified, if I would let him know the hour by 


St. Paul’s clock; as he is so far removed from it! FROM THB NOVA sCoTias 


Pleasant Society—Wum. 
the other. One with pretended earnestness accuses | The scene of the following sketch is jar! io Brighton, England. 
me of having stolen flower- pots from his garret | and was communicated to me by a young friend, who had some 


window. Another charges me with the murder of , ‘#!°%t |» the comic oo cane 
*¢ Oh, la! mamma, I met Caroline M. to-day, when 


the absence of their lady had scoured the whole /his wife, who, he avers, caught cold and died, in 
island in search of her. She ordered them to bear |! consequence of the rain having penetrated through |I was out walking; and she asked me to come 
that veiled statue with great care to the ship. They) the roof of his house upon her bed ; all of which, he | down to-night to a dear little quadrille party she is 
obeyed. But Sophronimus quitted not his cabin, | says, was occasioned by having taken away the |/goingto have. Well I do love those quadrille par- 
without thanking, in tears, the rustic divinities who) tiles, while a little sneering fellow, in a suit of rus-| ties, they are so pleasant ; what dress shall I wear, 
had watched over him in his asylum. He placed | ty black, wishes to be informed whether it is true) mamma’ The white satin with the pointed lace? 
all his tools on the altar which the statue had oc-! that the atmosphere becomes colder in proportion as | (her mamma frowned, ) well then the crimson popliu 
cupied, and consecrated them to Pan; then affec-| we ascend. with the black flounce? no! then the chequered silk, 
tionately kissing the threshold of his door, “ I will) But I am getting tired of recounting the multifa-| and my black band—ah do Mamma, really Mamma; 
return,” cried he, “I will die here, if I cannot live | rious insults I have experienced ; the unmerited ) and she began to pout, one can’t go out unless they 
for Euphony.” With this farewell they embarked, | sufferings I have undergone. Yet one thing I must |be dressed fashionably, and especially to a quadrille 
and directed their course for Miletus. Happily for! not omit—the women, those seeming angels, from’ party, for one you know Mama—has to stand up tn 
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And one isso the piano-forte snapped, and death and the devil! towards him, at the top of his speed, a jolly comtort- 
Oh the blank looks able looking gentleman, followed by a servant, 
armed, as if prepared for conflict. Tom took a po- 
sition and waited the approach of the enemy. 

* Halloo! you sir,” said the Squire, when with- 


the floor and be seen by every body. 
looked at, that if they have any thing shabby, there the quadrilles were done for! 
is so much tittering and laughing that one can’t of despair, the expression of wo-begone misery 
bear it.” which were seen on every side. What was to be 
“You must learn to be economical, my child; done? I laughed with secret joy, looked on and _ 
your father declares that his house expences will, observed, and determined to see how the dear litle ' half earshot, “ what are you ‘uing here sir, eh ?” 
ruin him his temper is now beyond all bearing ; and | quadrille party was to end. Miss Jane was hang- “I'm shooting, sir,” said Tom. 
no later than yesterday morning, he swore, yes|!ing upon Lord P ’s arm, I stepped behind and  ‘‘ Do you know where you are, sir?” said the 
swore, that neith r you nor I should have a new | turmed eaves-dropper Squire 
dress this season, for the assemblies or any where“ Really Miss Jane it was so unfortunate, just at, ‘‘ [’m here, sir,” said Tom. 
else. So, child, you must take care of those you, the very moment we were preparing to gooff—very|  “ Here, sir,” said the Squire, growing angry, 
have; for really papa is now so stingy that I think unfortunate indeed. What can we do, for the “and do you know where here is, sir—these are 
it more than likely he will stick stubbornly to his) course of an evening, if there be not music, it is ve- |My Manors, what do you think of that, sir, eh?” 
purpose. Just wear the white dress you have on, ry well indeed to talk a little now and then, pour “Why sir, as to your manners,” said Tom, “I 
the flounces I am sure are very handsome. and did) passer less compliments ; but it is quite impossible to can’t say that they seem over a_reeable.”’ 
you not take it from the water fold this morning | spend the evening altogether in this way—quite in- | “I don’t want ony jokes, sir,” said the Squire, 
“ Yes, Mamma, but I have been out calling to day, possible, ‘pon honour! and unless one can dance a =" hate jokes. Ww ho are you, sir—what are you ” 
and it was seen by every body, and it is quite soiled— | quadrille occasionally, just to kill the enemy and | “ Why, sir,” saul Tom, * My name is Sheridan— 
and—and Lord P is to be there to night.” | raise one’s spirits, why itis very fatiguing, very 1am staying at Lord Craven’s—I have come out 
Oh, the charms of a red coat when covering no- | ™uch fo indeed. Oh, by-the-bye Miss Jane, I never for some sport—I_ have nite ae any, and am net 
bility. ‘ Bless me, my dear, how could you soil it °#¥ Yeu look so charming as to-night—’pon honour aware that ! ay lrespassing. 
so much, why it is positively dirty; change it by | the graces particularly favour you, there isa bloom “Sheridan ‘ said the Squire, cooling a little, “ oh, 
all means; put on the satin dress, and when you!" your cheek that is beautiful—nay "tis beauty’s) from Lord Craven , eh !—well, sir, I could not 
are ready tell me, and I shall arrange your curls for self; and a lustre in your eye that glances love an- | know that, n—)— 
you, (Jane was bounding out of the room,) my love | elic or divine. © No, sir, said Tom, ‘but you need not have 
—stop, here are my keys, you may wear to-night “ Well, my Lord, you do flatter so—la‘ dont you been in a passion See a 
my pearl necklace, and the diamond broach—take know, (said Miss Jane with one of her most pleas- i “Not in a passion ! Mr. Sneridan,” said the 
care of them however, that’s a dear girl, now you | 4% smirks, ) that flattery is very improper indeed.” | Squire, “ youdon’t know, sir, what these preserves 
Such is a specimen of their highly agreeable aud lave cost me, and the pains and the trouble | have 
very intellectual style of conversation, but after a been to with them, it’s all very well for you to talk, 
while it began to laga little, and although bis Lord-| but if you were in my place I should like to know 
ship manfully endeavoured to sustain it by enlarg- | what you would say upon such an occasion.” 
mother; that is, making all due allowances for the) '™8 °" the pleasures of driving tandem round the) * ite: + taaapl said Tom, ** it | were in your place, 
small—some matrons would say very small differ- square, about the last Assembly, dress, promenades, | under all the curcumetances, | should say ; | am con 
: : of vinced, Mr Sheridan, you did not mean to annoy 
ence indeed, between beauty, youth, and eighteen |! “k —-. om sted ! -two | me, and as you look a good deal Ured, perhaps you’! 
—and charms faded, coming years, and forty-five. stock of information was exhausted im thirty two , and as y 8 « »P i y ut 
| come up to my house and take some refreshment ! 


The happy Jane dressed in her satin, with the point and one half minutes by the watch; they began to te ey tyrone Parnell 

lace, mamma dressed her rmglets, and with her reti- | ¥*¥" and at length agreed to stroll into the next) ae Squire Was OF pap oer enygeey: 

cule over her arm, containing in its precious folds, | '°°™ This finished another half hour—what was | (as the newspapers say) “it 1s needless to add, 
‘ aining ‘ : s, 


tortoise-shell combs, the pearl necklace, and the to be done next! down they sat to the game of acted upon Sheridan’s suggestion. 
ae] a , @ a Met? ; : ' 
diamond broach, and preceded by a servant with a push-pin, actually to the game of push-pip!!! and | ‘ 
lantern, set off at a fashionable bour to the dear do not believe | ever enjoyed more pleasure, than | THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 
little quadrille party at Miss M ™ in seeing the two babies thus amuse themselves ; : 
“The party was select ; quite select, as the black | the cross play of pretended interest, the toying, and | MARCH 4, 1526. 
‘a 4 nage Meat the es ot |the languishing looks of Miss Jane, saying as plain | —————______ srcnssasitdeeailnienieiaduicibinbaiibesamiiamaibaiinine 
waiting maids in Paris say of their parties. It was | : la on Ws 
senaaley af Gatsleuabics. wee bles, veel cide of the as looks could do, oh dear, darling, your Lordship,|,| To Correspondents.—If an “ Inquirer’ will be at the 
pie ’ se , 95 © do make love tome. Gods! what a parody upon trouble of referring to a file of the Mirror, he will find 


. ; , he 
~ ‘ some in ” i} 
city gentry, and I by some chance, mischance rather, mankind! that about a year ago we published the article to whic 


got squeezed into the crowd. First there were the || The rest of t ee a ae 
‘ : 2 » rest of the comps employe emsely 
ladies, I love the charmers, and will not write here ieiossS pied b os : oy oe - = - , 
one word to their disparagement. Next there were acing Pgatigd orcas eume-brnies.g ad 
the bucks—true dandy cuts; knights of the sword long, so general, and so little concesled, thet the 
and tassel—heroes of war wine and women ; Earls anly of the Rouse geogeced agame of Sacteke. & day, in that admirable and inte x h 
a ass b ’ » Bae S, < — | M th a eneral expression of ap roba ay, admiravie and in eresting repository, the 
Sameusia Moauess Lisutenents end — was received wi gene F pp rll New-York Lite G : Pi ate Ti 
Generals, Mayors, Lieutenants, and Ensigns. Then itt 1 fashi bl New-York Literary Gazette, and we were pleased with ti 
a small addition of Neptune’s children—Admirals, nd ee ee ee yp lemagleerperuenegs coterss sat good taste of its editor in making the selection. We have 
Captains, bearded Lieutenants upon full pay—and ‘lown to employ their ume and talents in the My8-) understood that Rumfustian afterwards gave it to bis 
beardless midshipmen, from the stecrage. Then — ah oon SAY de readers, and that credit was consequently given to th 
came the official gentlemen, and last and least too, | Now this is pleasant society—extremely agreea- | Phi Beta Kappa. We are acquainted with the Doctor's 
' ’ e ’ ' : , . . . 
ble according to his Lordship. Young ladies would | motives, and we therefore assure our correspondent that 


came the young cits, their hair pufied out into the 2 
home and dream; the gentlemen would chuckle , we do not feel the least resentment towards old Skull-cap 


: : , 
fashionable trim, their dress the true Bond-street, ®° °° : 
out, gold rings upon their fingers, a lawn handker over it; and all would describe it as the most de-| Many of our friends cry shame upon the doctor, and 

’ . miss . — 


. i ' pe as «=P >kery an! hers have suggested the probability of his writing dow: 
ij , , 3 lightful of parties ’Pshaw, it isa mockery on man! - ! s 
or display, and : “ve ” 
chief for ci pl y, anc white kid gloves on to prevent, the Mirror, but we were “not born in the woods,” and 


ony possibility of contamination, I was one of the | TOM SHERIDAN they do not know the man. 
latter, and played the fool, like my compeers. SHERIDAN. 

After tea, that is after a cup of cold coffee and a 
slice of wafer bread, (1 positively saw the candle sveetness of disposition, and social talents, which, 
through it,) preparations were made fora quadrille.. !{ not of the high and commanding order of his fa- 
The set (the best dancers, of course in their own, ther, were infinitely more agreeable to those who 
conceit) took possession of the floor—the wall flow- knew him. 
ers gathered into corners to envy their more fortu- He was staying at poor Lord Craven’s, at Ben-| Ce!ve that the ed tor of very many periodical publication 

. inevery quarter of the United States, have addressed thei 
nate and displaying friends, and we (the cits) threw ham, (or rather at Hamstead,) and one day pro- nemiaaan elth irit of liberality that does then 
: H . correspondents ith a spirito iberality lat does them 
ourselves into a circle, to talk scandal and quiz the | ceeded on a shooting excursion, like Hawthorn, with f =e 7 
1 ishi j f th higt : “his d hi ” f i credit—large sums of money, and also jewels, books, \« 
— —s —_ ~ yrares ng a-top dandies, who only pails. - mS GER, 08 Foot, and unption- are frequently given for select pieces of original composi 
aquired about with infinite and inexpressible grace, ded by en keeper; the sport was bad— tion, and even in our own favoured city, the subject has 
their fair partners through the mystic mazes of the! the birds few and shy—and he walked and walked) p.oy discussed by literary men, who commend the plan 
quadrille. The ladies were just on the qui vive—| in search of game, until unconsciously he entered and will, no doubt, in due time, fall into the measure. It 
the music had commenced, Jane had actually) the domain of some neighbouring squire. affords us much pleasure to state, that the editor of the 
stretched her white satin dress, when the cords of’ A very short time after, he perceived advancing Trath Teller, in his last number, holds forth fifly do!/e 


may go.” 

Such was the conversation, which actually took 
place a few days ago between one of the most 
dashing belles at Brighton, and her no less dashing 


and Scott’s new novel,ali would not do, their common 








he alludes, and that we then stated, in another column 
of the same paper, that we had copied it from the “ Gar- 
land.” Since which time it has been inserted in almos! 
every public print ia America. We read it again the othe: 








In this gentleman were blended kindness of heart, | Force of example.—We are glad to find that a good es 
ample does not want for followers. At the time we adver 
tised our first premium, for the best production in prose 
we believe there was no other journal in the Union that 


offered a similar inducement to writers ; but now we pel 
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ean 


for the avceptance of any poet who shall furnish him with | mai 


approved poems on subjects adapted to that paper. To| 
be decided in the usual manner. This looks well !—It! 
proves the falsity of the general observation, that merit 
always moves in the world unrewarded, aud, in some de-: 
takes away the odium so profusely lavished upon 
Lee, Chatterton, Savage, 


gree, 
publishers. it is true, Otway, 
Sheridan, and others, have lived and died in poverty ; but) 
jet us ask whether most of them might not have truly said, 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars but in ourselves.” i 


deceit, moroseness of temper, or, 
have tamed many @ 


if ever, that virtuous me- 


Headstrong passions, 
luxurious habits, may 
rious Milton ;"’ 
rit leaves the world unrew arded. 

* Look into those we call unfortanate 

“ And, closely view'd. we'll find they are unwise.”’ 
Perhaps some of our nicer readers may inquire, “* how can 
WwW © at 


‘mute, inglo- 


but it 1s seldom, 


genius find a path in this land of commerce?” 
swer, cultivate periodicai publications, and remember that 
their sheets are open to all the deserving. A magazie 
has often been the key-stone from which talented men 
have built immortal structures. The 


* Gentleman's Magazine’ — 


ciant Johnson did 
not disdain the columns of the 
Coleridge, when at an university, made a provincial jour- | 


nal the medium: of his poetry—poor hirke White first dis- 
vlayed his beautiful sorrow in “the Visiter,” and the pre- 
sent great statesman of Britain, George Canning, 
was the well-known contribu- 
We consider weekly pub- | 


before 
he rose to his pitch of power, 
tor tothe pages of a periodical. 
lications to be of infinite vaiue, especially when the con- 
ductors of them act tairly by their generous readers and | 
correspondents. For our own poor part, we try to merit | 
patronage, and we use every exertion to amuse and in- 
struct the generous protectors of the Mirror, and we con- 
fidently trust, the variety of our subjects—the moral ten-| 
dency of each—the real instruction to be gained irom || 
most of the pieces, and the agreeable amusement we at- 
tempt to blend with all of them, will continue to us thar 
support, which we are at present favoured with. We de- | 
sire to promote the cause of knowledge, and the literature 
of our country ; and when we consider the mighty and ma- 
jestic strides learning and letters have made we look for- } 
ward with satisfaction to the zrand result! The intelligent! 
reader will recollect, from his books, when learning was 
confined to “the studious cloister pale,”’ or to the libraries | 
of the pyarnon ghee after printiog was kaown, books 
were so expenStve that many a wealthy person was not 
ashamed to be illiterate. 
all classes of society was first owing to the easy and less 
expensive modes by whieh, atlength, it was to be acquired ; | 
and, to the honour of the present century, 
served, that this circumstance forms one of its distinguish.’ 
ing characteristics. Periodical works furnish all charac. 
ters and situations with topics of instructive and pleasant 
conversation, and cannot help exciting an universal avidi-| 
fearful to 


The diffusion of knowledge among | 


it 1s to be ob. 


ty for literature. In these, timid genius, too 
venture unprotected abroad, finds shelter and concealment, 
wotil nurtured by it steps forth boldly and) 
commands attention. In such repositories too, many a 
fugitive and beautiful reuque is preserved from oblivion. | 
such publications enrich polite conversation with valuable | 
observations on life and manners: they search into the) 
recesses of science and the principles of taste, and fromthe 
mines of knowledge, draw out that pure gold, intellectua) | 


pleasure. 


riper years, 





Dirty streets.—We sincerely wish the streets of our city 
were as much attended to as the sewers of Rome former!y 
were. The other evening, stepping into a carriage, we 
lost the yet from our shoe, by a jel of muddy water; and | 
ound too the silk of our stockings, worsted. But, our dirty | 
‘areer did not here end. For we had hardly got seated. 
when, bump went the coach—off we were bounced from 





thecushion—and our editorial head received sundry bangs, ;, 
‘iumps, and lumps. We thought the fault might be with 
‘he driver; and, therefore, got out of the carriage, and’ 
asked him) what business he had to be “bacchi plenv nfl 
said this driving Othello—* not I be in 
de fault, nor de wehicle—but dere, look massa at de big 
verry lump dirt like de barrel tovacco and de sand like dk 
long lick.” This, really, was the cause ; and no fault was 
‘o be fairly attributed to the man. 


No massa, sir,’ 


ler’s § 


' scientific, melodious, spectacte, 


‘fice, and we threw it down, 


| 
‘wea our surprise when Mr Lewis informed us, 


in a disgraceful state. If persons are appointed to 
see the highways and thoroughfares kept in a decent con- 
dition, why do they not come forth; and why, like Wal- 
charissa, to be desired.” We 
almost fancy they are afraid to wade through the filth and 
|| dirt, to remedy the evil. But it shametul—to 
ladies it must be particularly annoying—and u is disgust- 
it is enough to ‘“ make the 


“suffer themselves 
is really 


ing to every person's eye. 


stones in York to rise in mutiny.” 


ome eee 
The opera.—We love the opera—and are never tired 
with the sweet music of the beautiful Signorina—the mel- 


|| low notes of Barbiere, or the bass tones of Angrisani. We 


would have said more about them than we have, but the 


diabolical influenza prevented us from attending—a few 


evenings ago, however, we “‘ rentured out,” (iu opposition 
to the advice of the physician,) warmly dressed in furs 
As the 


can gentlemen have spoken so much about Otello, and 


and plants, and [ndia-rubber over-shoes. Ameri- 


' given the public to understand that ii was the most superb, 


that ever was exhibited 
since the day of Orpheus—we were determined to have a 
peep—and never were we so delighttully entertained. The 
and acting, far surpassed our 


scenery, costume, music, 


expectations ; and when we took up the peu the next 


| morning, to poimt out the few blemishes we observed, the 


ink refused to stain the paper, the pen to perform tts of- 
with a determination not to 
say any thing more upon the subject—‘ at this present 


writing.’ 





An advertisement.—Iin the last impression of the New 
| York Courter Mr. Tryon amuses his subscribers with the 


following advertisement, which he inserted, no doubt for 


the purpose of spacing out a column: 


enent seats on the Battery. Ap- 


ALN ibhi-—a«a number v1 ¢ 
i New-York Mirror, feb. 25-—tawtad 


v “ply at the @mce of the 
The reader will perceive that itis marked, “once a week, 
till doomsday.” We are happy to find that the Courier 
anticipates so long an exislence 
Sat ee: aoe emcee 

Dumb girl of Genoa.—We were pleasantly entertained, 
the other evening, atthe Amphitheatre, with a little piece 
bearmg the above title. The plot is simple, but quite in- 
teresting. With the dialogue between a robber and a 
soldier, the audience appeared particularly amused : 

Soldier—( este lost his wife, poor gentleman 
—oh, dear! 

Robber—Nonsense—it was no great loss 

Soldier—Did y ou ever lose a wife, friend ! 

Robber—Yes, five of them. 

Soldier—W hat! five wives 

Robber—Yes. 

Soldier—1 say, 
battle to-morrow, will you,? 

Robber—I will. 


my good fellow, stand near me in the 


Soldier—Then I shall feel perfectly safe 

Robber—Why so? 

Soldier—Because [ shall be near yor. The man who 
has managed five women is fit to fight a whole army ot 
men. 

Perhaps the audience were as much pleased with the 
acting of Mr. 
as with the whims of the author of the piece. 


Burroughs, in the character of the soldier, 





Economy.—A short time since we happened to st yp at 


the fancy store in Wall-street, when Mr. Lewis displayed 


some tea-spoons ofa beautiful form and pattern, before thy 
sparkling eyes of the ladies, who had crowded his store 
We always make it a point never to give our judgment up- 


on any matter or thing relating to house-keeping, until 


the ladies have decided. In this case the snoons were 


highly praised—the purify of the silver was admired, aud 


we honestly dropped in our meed of gratification: but what 


that those 


|spoons were plated on steel, and merely covered over 


with sterling silver They are exquisite patterns of 


workmans! ip—will last as long as you live— and a day 


after,” and can be had for one-fourth the price of silver. 


In many cases, we are told, they have entirely superseded 


the use of services of silver; at any rate they deserve all 


Complaints have been | the praise we can bestow upon them, and we recomme nd 


— made about the dirty state of the city; and, throw- | the ladies to call at Mr. Lewis’ establishment and satisfy || 
gall joking aside, we say, the streets are allowed to re-! themselves upon the subject 


Impediments of speech. —The celebrated Mr. Chapman, 
the gentleman who advertises to cuve the impediments of 
speech, called at the office of the Daily Advertiser, with 
two of his pupils; one a gentleman belonging to Philadel 
phia, the other a highly respectable gentleman of this city 
They 
cure by Mr 


both stated that they had been, until their recent 


Chapman, subject to stammering to such a 
degree that they were in a ms er compelled to avoid 


society ; that after being under the instruction of Mr. 
Chapman for about a week, they were compl tely relieved 
of their former difficulty of speaking. They now converse 
as freely and fluently asif they had never laboured under 
any tppediment whatever They both expressed them- 
selves perfectly satisfied that Mr. Chapman, from bis mode 
of mstruction, is able to cure any person, whether old ox 
young, of an impediment of speech, and restoring him to 
a perfect exercise of his organs 
OO le, 

Matrimonial Journal —A gentleman lately took the fol 
lowing metereological journal of his wife's temper :—Mon- 

Tuesday 
Wednesday, 
high 


Friday, tair in the 


day, rather cleudy; in the afternoou rainy 


vapourish; brightened up a little at night 


changeable, gloomy, inclined to rain. Thursday, 
wind and some peals of thunder. 
morning, variable till the afternoon, cloudy all might. Se 


turday, a geutle breeze, hazy, a thick tog, and a few fash 


es of lightning 
Oo 

Victim of quackery.—The Albany Daily Advertiser tu 

nishes the public with a statement of facts in relation to a 

death which recently oceurred in this county, which calls 

loudly on the 

that 


Capt. Gideon Dennison, of the town of Knox, died 


proper authority to suppress a system of 


practice literally consigns victims to a premature 
grave 
on the 18th ult. aged 33 years; he was taken ill with the 
prevailing influenza, and called upon one of the patent 
steam doctors tn his neighbourhood, who, it seems has been 
patented to kill 


who commenced his high pressure operations by means ot 


cure under the Thompsonian system, 
hot stones, hot drops, and lobelia emeties, &c. &e. which 
soon threw him tate a state of delirivm, and in spite of the 
tears and entreaties of his family, persisted in his applica 
tion for about three days, when a physician was called, 
but too late to stay the eflect of the poison which had been 
administered. The back and sides of the victim were 


literally covered with blisters, and there was not a doubt 


on the minds of those that were present but that he was 
literally burntto death. By this means his parents have 
been deprived of their principal stay in their advanced 
age, his relations of a dear companion, and society of a 


aan member 





cured of 


Asthma.—A 


asthmatic complaint, 


lady has been entirely a long 


which resisted other remedies, by 
taking, from time to time, a spoonful of mustard-seed 


steeped in vinegar 





MARRIED, 

On Saturday evening, 12th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Feltus 
Mr. Abraham Hatfield, to Miss Wakeman, both of this city 

On Sunday, 19th ult Henry Chase, Mr 
Thomas H. Hyer, to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of William 
M. Carter, Esq. all of this city 

On Tuesday, 2ist ult. by the Rev. Mr. Perkins, Mr. 
Samuel Pierce, to Miss Vilminer, daughter of Mr. Andrew 


by the Rev 


Zimmerman, all of this city 
On Thursday morning, 23d ult. at St. George's Church 
by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Mr. P. Sinith, to Miss 
Foulke, daughter of Joseph Foulke, Esq. all of this city 
On Thursday evening, 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr 
Charles Coles, Esq. of New Rochelle, to Miss Eliza § 
of this city 


Sarah 
Cone 
banta, 


by the Rev. Mr. Me 
to Mis 


On Wednesday evening, 23d ult 
Murray, Me. J. M. Seott, of the Chatham Theatre, 
Penel ve Baxter, boil of this « ity 

DIED, 

On Wednesday, 22d ult. Mrs. Ellen Matilda, wife of Mi 
Frederick Nichols, and daughter of Mr. John Fleming 

On Thursday morning, 23d ult. Mrs. Abigail Paulding 
wife of Mr. John Paulding, in the 34th year of her age 

On Thursday, 23d ult. Mr. Andrew Maverick, in tlhe 
44th year of his age 

On Friday morning, 24th ult. in ber 52d year, Mr 
* Elizabeth M'Mennomy, wife of Robert M’Menuomy 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





To B. of this city, (the author of the following beautiful lines,) 
the committee awarded the sum of thirty dollars. 


A Noon Scene. 


The quiet August noon is come, 
A slumberous silence fills the sky, 
The fields are stili, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 


And mark yon soft white clouds, that rest 
Above our vale, a moveless throng ;— 

The cattle, on the mountain's breast, 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long. 


Oh, how unlike those merry hours 
In sunny June, when earth laughs out, 
When the fresh winds make love to flowers, 
And woodlands sing and waters shoat. 


When in the grass sweet voices talk, 
And strains of tiny music swell 

From every moss-cup of the rock, 
From every nameless blossom’s bell. 


But now, a jy too deep for sound, 
A peace ne other season knows, 

Hushes the heavens and wraps the ground— 
The blessing of supreme repose 


Away ! I will not be to-day 
The only slave of toil and care! 
Away from desk and dust !—away ' 
I'll be as idle as the air. 
Beneath the open sky abroad, 
Among the plants and breathing things 
The sinless, peaceful works of God, 
I'll share the calm the season brings. 


Come, then, in whose soft eyes | see 
The gentle meanings of thy heart. 

One day amid the woods with me— 
From men and all their cares apart. 


And where, upon the meadow’'s breast, 
Ihe shadow of the thicket lies, 

The blue wild flowers thou gatherest, 
Shall glow yet deeper near thine eyes 


Come, and when mid the calm profound 
I turn, those gentle eyes to seek, 

They, like the lovely landscape round, 
Of innocence and peace shall speak. 


Rest here—beneath the unmoving shade _ 
And on the silent vallies gaze, 

Winding and widening till they fade 
in yon suft ring of summer haze. 


The village trees their summits rear 
Still as its spire; and yonder flock, 

At rest in those calm fields, appear 
As chiselled from the lifeless rock. 


One tranquil mount the scene o'erlooks— 
there the hushed winds their sabbath keep ; 

While a near bum, from bees and brooks, 
Comes, faintly like the breath of sleep 


Well might the gazer deem that when, 
Worn with the struggle and the strife, 

And heart-sick at the wrongs of men, 
The good forsakes the scene of life ; 


Like this deep quiet that, awhile, 
Lingers the lovely landscape o'er, 

Shall be the peace whose boly smile 
Welcomes him to a happier shore. 





EPIGRAM—apon seeing a brass-plate in Pearl-street, with the | 
names upon it of * Mrs. Mix and Mrs. Tripp.” 


To keep in health, and please my lip, 
My home If here should like to fix :— 
I'd take a walk with Mrs. Tripp; 
And nectar drink with Mrs. Mix. C. E. 
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Ktahan (Aad. 


I love to see the dead’s repose, 
Made beautiful by mourning love ; 
"lis sweet to have life's dreary close 
Hallow d by flowers its grave above; 
It is so sad so hard a lot 
To have one’s resting-place forgot. 


One glorious Italian night 
I stray'd through Florence. 
Aside, for the pure air and light 
| lov'd to breathe and gaze upon, 
More than to drink in music. Never 
Seem'd nature half so beautiful, 
So full of light; | could for ever 
Have made earth home, it was so full 
Of poetry and music. Well— 
1 wander'd onward, with my brain 
Full of those feverish dreams which dwell 
In young girls’ hearts ere earthly stain 
Has breath'’d upon their beauty —Love, 
Holy because uuspoken—feeling, 
Fresh, because kindled from above— 


I had gone 


Tears, pure because frum high thoughts stealing, 


And music in the soul—ob, these 
Are the peculiar joys of youth— 

Springs in the heart whose waters freeze 
When the world’s touch has chill’d its truth 


Some one had told me a sad tale 
That morning of a lovely thing, 
Who had grown thin, and sad, and pale 
As if decay were withering 
The springs of life, and died at lest, 
As you would tall asleep, and none 
Could tell her ailment—She had past 
Like mist in a sull morning—gone 
Without a breath to move it. Yet 
She died not of heart-loneliness, 
For her sad looks were ever met 
By the dark eye and fond caress 
Of one whose lightest tone could bless 
More than the universe besxle. 
Aye—she look’d on him with the pride 
The high, full pride, which woman feeleth 
W hen jaurell’d love betore her kneeleth 
Teil her of pomp, it is torgot— 
Tell her of wealth, she heeds it not— 
Of friends, home, happmess, and truth 
Unchanging homage and green youth— 
There’s not an idol of them all 
She'll worship like same’s coronal. 


Her lover was of Italy, 

That glorious, that classic land— 
And he had caught from its pure sky 

His fire of heart, and power of hand 
Hath it a strangeness, that she bent 

Her look in pride upon his frame ’— 
That eye and lip grew eloquent 

When his glad country hail’d his fame ’— 
She lov'd the noblest thing on earth— 
Man, in his full and perfect worth !— 


Day after day he watch'd her cheek, 
Aud mark’d its freshness steal away— 
Her voice grow tremulous and weak— 
Her hand grow whiter, and the play 
Of her high pulses quicken; still 
Though it would seem his heart must break 
To see her sufiermngs, he would fill 
The cup in which she ask'd to slake 
Her feverish thirst—and when he came 
One evening, and bent to press 
Her lips, and whisper'd her lov'd name, 
Yet met no auswering caress, 
And heard no sound of love—the gush 
Which should have been of tears, shot by 
Upon his brow with a quick flush, 
And then he sat down quietly, 
And spake no word to those who saw her die. 
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{ had been wandering till the moon 
Was high in heaven. 't was “the noon 
Of thought and feeling,” for bright tears 
Are the heart’s midnight ministers. 
I stood awhile upon a spot, 
Shaded with yew and cypress trees, 
Listening to the ** forget me not,” 
Which seem'd to speak in every breeze 
That stirr'd their foliage. 1 knew 
It was a sacred place, for there 
Men hold the cypress and the yew 
Shade hallowed for the sepulchre. 
I stepp'd within. The tight shone down 
Upon a marble monument— 
It was of pure white Parian stone, 
And over it the sad trees leant, 
As men o’er parted love. No trace 
Of pomp or ornameuvt was there— 
No blazonry of name and race 
To win the tied worshipper— 
A half-blown rose, and “‘ such was she,” 
Its emblen—and its history. 
* ” 7 7 . * - = 
It was the grave where Raphael laid, 
His beautiful Italian Maid. 








Come to tie ‘Shore. 


“Come with me. and we will go, 
Where the rocks ©! coral grow.” 
Come to the shore where the wet-sand shines ; 
And the red-weed floats in veinlike lines. 
Where gray cliffs seem to shrink from the sea 
Like shattered barks from an enemy. 
Come to the shore where the wet-sand shines ; 
Where the curlew, running, wildly whines ; 
Where pearl-shell blushes, and amber glows, 
When the sun beam from the white cloud flows 
Come to the shore where the wet-sand shines ; 
Where fishers hang their gossamer lines ; 
Where the stunted oak turns from the wave— 
And fire-flies dip to a wa:'ry grave. 
Come to the shore where the wet-sand shines 
Where billowy tints mock Peru's ming 
Where fairy fish poise on silv ry wings, 
Whees the dolphin glows and swiftly springs 
Come to the shore; but bring here with thee 
The poet’s mind with his meiody. 
Our thoughts shall shine like chrysolite stone, 
Our harps add a charm to the billows’ moan. C 





fo Ksivora. 
True, Lady, true, the cheating dream 
Our hapless sex too fat'ly cherish, 
Will vanish like the transient stream, 
And all the plants it nurtured peris! 
But, Lady, there’s a deathless spring, 
The wild rose throws its arms around, 
Where the king-bird dips its dusky wing 
And scrubs in the seedy ground. 
And be our friendship like its wave, 
Unchanging, pure, and deep, 
Until the stone and new-made grave 
Proclaim where one doth sleep 
Then, dearest Lady, take this heart 
And model it anew ; 
Reverse it all, but make each part 
Of thine an image true. 








ZEpigram. 
Nay, H*****k, blush not at thy fame 
Lock up thy bags; and cut the broke: 
What! frighten’d at thy proper name! 
Who ever fancied thee a Croaker ! 


Roy 


E.1 


Digexor: 
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Hy than one vear. 
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